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The International Situation. 

The general international situation this autumn, 
though having in it discouraging features and even 
causes for solicitude, nevertheless affords many 
grounds for genuine hope and encouragement. 

It is certainly not reassuring that the Argentine 
government, after its five years of partial disarmament 
under treaty arrangement with Chile, has just voted 
to spend $55,000,000 in the rebuilding of the navy. 
The excitement produced by the cruise of our big 
battlefleet and the consequent action of Brazil in 
ordering constructed a large number of war vessels 
have plunged the Argentine authorities into a state of 
alarm, and it is to be feared at the moment that the 
old spirit of military rivalry is again to take pos- 
session of that region which we had fondly hoped 
had been dedicated to everlasting peace. 

The effect of the fleet's visit to Australia seems 
sure to be followed by similar evil effects. The people 
of the Australian cities wherever the battleships have 
passed have been stirred up to an extraordinary pitch 
of naval enthusiasm. Already the cables bring word 
that the demand for an Australian navy is very strong, 
and that the British Admiralty has given its consent 



to the building, at a cost of more than six millions 
of dollars, of a flotilla as the nucleus of an Austra- 
lian navy. It will require all the energy and wisdom 
of the conservative Australian statesmen to keep the 
new Federation from being carried off its feet by the 
navy craze, and from plunging headlong into a policy 
of armament and conscription wholly out of harmony 
with the pacific history of the country and utterly 
without reason at the present time. 

The trouble between the Netherlands government 
and Venezuela has not yet been adjusted. There is 
a chance, after the ultimatum given by The Nether- 
lands, that actual hostilities may occur if President 
Castro, who has an extraordinary capacity of getting 
into a quarrel with everything foreign with which he 
has to deal, does not change his attitude. This he 
will doubtless do, as his habit runs in that direction. 
At any rate, the disturbance, however unfortunate, 
is restricted, and has no large international signifi- 
cance. 

The action of the German government in reference 
to the recognition of Mulai Hafid as Sultan of Morocco 
in place of Abdul Assiz, defeated by the revolution- 
ists, at one time threatened to bring about European 
complications. Much feeling was aroused in both 
France and Great Britain when the report was pub- 
lished that Hafid had actually been recognized by the 
Kaiser's government. But when it became known 
that Germany had only proposed to the powers the 
recognition of Hafid, and had acted within her rights 
under the Algeciras Convention,the excitement quickly 
subsided. The other powers declined to accept Ger- 
many's proposal for immediate recognition, and in- 
sisted that before full recognition Hafid should for- 
mally give the guarantees which had been required 
of the former Sultan. This he has since done, and 
the incident is apparently closed. 

The disorders of last year in Central America seem 
now to have practically disappeared under the benign 
influences of the Washington Conference, the setting 
up of the Central American Court of Justice, and the 
gift by Mr. Carnegie of $ 100,000 to build a house 
for the court. 

The Japanese war craze, too, has largely died down, 
in spite of Congressman Hobson's incessant ravings 
over the defenselessness of the United States and the 
hurried preparations of Japan to fall upon us at the 
earliest possible moment. Even among the papers 
on the Pacific coast a reaction has set in since the 
fleet sailed away, and they are not so sure out there 



